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helpful. In addition to two inscriptions there were 
found two marble plaques ornamented with representa- 
tions of the four seasons and two lateral triumphal 
fasces. These doubtless formed parts of a door. 
Spring, summer, and autumn are represented by winged 
putti; winter, by a winged female in a cloak. In the 
region between the Decumanus and the Via di Diana, a 
small sculptured column came to light, showing the 
Good Shepherd as a beardless youth, clad in a short 
tunic. It is evident that sheep were not the sculptor's 
specialty; the Shepherd, however, is well done. 
Another discovery, by an odd coincidence, bears witness 
to the religion which was supplanted by Christianity. 
This is a beautiful cylindrical altar found in situ in a 
small square between the Via di Diana and the Decu- 
manus. It is of marble, measures 1.35 by .88 meters, 
and dates from the first century of the Empire. Its 
low relief sculpture represents a sacrificial scene. In 
the center is a square altar with a garland and bucrania, 
upon which a fire is burning. To the right of it is 
Hercules with his lion's skin flung over the left arm. 
At his feet is a pig. Behind him is a dancing Satyr of 
youthful aspect leading a man; these same figures, in 
slightly different attitudes, appear also to the left of the 
altar. The composition is good and the work not 
devoid of grace. An inscription between Hercules and 
the figures to the rightof him reads: . . . (vico 
m)ag(ister) d(e) s(ua) p(ecunia) f(aciundum) c(uravit) 
Laribus vicin(is?) sacrum. And below: aram mar- 
moream. Vicomagistri are known at Ostia; Laribus 
vicinis, if that is the correct reading, is strange. Among 
further discoveries at Ostia are an inscription to Aufidius 
Fortis and a terra cotta lamp ornamented with a small 
quadrangular structure and the bull, Apis. 

At Carrara, some interesting iron implements of 
Roman times were found in a marble quarry. A collec- 
tion of 544 coins of the Republic, found at Imola in 
July, 1913, is described by A. Negrioli (159-163). In 
April, 191 6, 192 archaic Greek silver coins were found 
at Curinga (Bruttium), of which about one- third 
disappeared among the contadini. At Citta di Castello, 
the ancient Tifernum Tiberinum, a necropolis was 
uncovered, in which the dead had been laid side by side 
with the heads toward the east. One is reminded of the 
similar orientation of bodies in Neolithic graves (see 
H. F. Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age, 476). Near 
the railway station at Terni 53 graves containing 
skeletons, pottery, fibulae, etc., were found in 191 1 and 
1912, which are now discussed exhaustively by E.Stefani 
(191-226). 

From Alife comes an interesting bronze statuette of 
Hercules Bibax. The hero is represented as a young 
man of muscular proportions, resting his weight upon 
the right foot. He is girt with the lion's skin for loin 
cloth, and carries a drinking horn in his right hand. 
The work possesses vigor but lacks grace. According 
ot A.Levi, who publishes the statue, it is a derivative of 
the type created by Lysippus. The tradition of Greek 
art is further represented by two sculptures in marble 



from Sezze. The first of these is a Muse clad in an 
exomis and himation, and the second is a head of the 
Apollo type which is strongly reminiscent of fourth 
century work in Greece. 
UwvERSirv of Michigan. J- G. WINTER. 



REVIEW 



A History of Greek Economic Thought. By Albert 
Augustus Trever. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press (1916). Pp. 162. 

The title of this doctor's dissertation is misleading: 
most of the ideas which are here discussed are not 
economic but ethical or political. 

Of course the distinctions between economics, ethics, 
and political science are recognized by the author. On 
page 10 he says: 

The assertion that Greek economic theory was con- 
founded with ethics and politics has become a common- 
place. The economic ideas of Greek thinkers were not 
arrived at as a result of a purposeful study of the 
problems of material wealth. All economic relations 
were considered primarily from the standpoint of 
ethics and state welfare. "The citizen was not regarded 
as a producer, but only as a possessor of wealth". 

In the next sentence he adds, properly enough, 

Such statements are too commonly accepted as a 
final criticism of Greek thinkers. 

In the main, however, we are bound to say, this 
criticism is justified by Dr. Trever's own exposition, 
and very little of all the material which he has collected 
from the Greek literature deals with the problems of 
human life from an economic standpoint. The same 
confusion appears to exist in Dr. Trever's own mind, 
for under General Conclusions on the Importance and 
Influence of Greek Economics, he includes among the 
"important principles" which gained "recognition by 
one or more Greek thinkers", the statement "that all 
economic problems are moral problems (147). 

On the other hand, "despite the fact that Greek 
thought in this field was incidental to moral and 
political speculation, and despite a certain philosophic 
prejudice and limited economic vision" — these are Dr. 
Trever's own words (146) — , some views of these Greek 
theorists are distinctly economic. The following, 
taken from the General Conclusions (146-147), will 
serve as examples : 

that the criteria of economic value are intrinsic utility, 
economic demand, and cost of production; . . . 
that the division of labor is the fundamental principle 
at the foundation of all exchange; . . . that com- 
merce merely for its own sake does not necessarily 
increase the national store ....... that private 

property is not a natural right, but a gift of society, 
and therefore that society may properly control its 
activities. . . . 

Not only were such principles enunciated by ancient 
Greek philosophers, but, as Dr. Trever shows, Greek 
literature contains many practical suggestions for the 
solution of modern economic and social problems; many 
of the arguments for and against some of our modern 
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theories are also contained in this literature, and appear 
there free from some of the complications of modern 
controversy. 

There is, however, a serious limitation to the value 
of the material collected in this dissertation, a limitation 
recognized by the author himself and frankly stated by 
him (10, 106, etc.). Most of the writers from whom he 
quotes were philosophers, who had little knowledge of, 
or interest in, what we should call business* Many of 
them had an aristocratic prejudice against business or 
money-making of any sort, as well as against manual 
labor in industrial occupations or even on the land: 
others affected to despise wealth altogether. For this 
reason the philosophers as a class were theorists without 
practical knowledge of economic problems, and dis- 
cussed conditions as they believed they should be, not 
as they actually were. They do not represent fairly 
the opinions or the judgment of the business men of 
their time. A knowledge of Greek economics must be 
derived not so much from the theoretical discussions of 
the philosophers as from the incidental references to 
such matters in the writings of the orators and other 
ancient authors. 

In conclusion, it must be said that Dr. Trever's terms 
and phrases are sometimes carelessly chosen. For 
example, he constantly translates Aristotle's term 
Xw>TWT<jnj, which includes /coTnjXiKTJ ('retail trade'), by 
the English term "finance" (in f.). He translates 
t&v fueyltrrwv Somivrav by "of the bestclasses" (136). 
He speaks of "allowing the effect of demand to overcome 
unduly the cost of production", where he probably 
means 'overbalance'. 
Princeton University. William K. Prentice. 



ANCIENT FISHES 

An article which may well prove of interest to many 
students of the Classics was contributed to Science, 
46.228-231, September 7, 1917, by Mr. C. R. Eastman, 
of The American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City, under the title Fish Names, Ancient and 
Modern, and Early Illustrations of Fishes. The 
article does not confine itself to fishes, but makes 
mention of studies in various fields of natural history 
in which scholars have sought to identify the names 
bestowed on plants and animals by ancient authors, 
particularly those of classical antiquity. 

Mention is made, at the outset, of work by Professor 
D'Arcy Wentworth Thompson, author of a Glossary 
of Greek Birds, and of a translation of Aristotle's 
Historia Animalium (see The Classical Weekly 
5-57~58, 65-66). For an appreciation by a scientist 
of Professor Thompson's work the author refers to a 
paper by T. N. Gill, Science, 33 (191 1), 730-738. 
Professor Gill himself had published an article, in 
1873, in the American Naturalist 7.458-463, entitled 
On the Status of Aristotle in Systematic Zoology. In 
various papers and reviews, also, Professor Gill often 
discussed the etymologies of names of fishes. See 
especially Bulletin of the George Washington Univer- 
sity 5 (1906). 

Reference is next made to a catalogue of the fishes 
of Greece, by D. S. Jordon and H. A. Hoffmann, 
published in Proceedings of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society for 1892. 



Reference is then made to works in this field by 
Cuvier, A. Koraes (Coray), Johannes Muller, Louis 
Agassiz, Professors Felton and Sophocles, of Harvard 
University, Nicolaos Christo Apostolides, D. Bikelas, 
and Ioannos Bouros, etc. Charles Estienne (Stepha- 
nus) published, in at least three editions (1537, 
1544, 1546), a book entitled De Latinis et Graecis 
Nominibus Arborum, Fruticum, Herbarum, Piscium 
et Avium Liber. Hosius, in his annotated edition of 
Decimus Ausonius Magnus, discussed the fishes 
mentioned by Ausonius in his Mosella; the work 
contains sixteen recognizable descriptions of fishes. 

Mr. Eastman declares that a special bibliography 
would be required to enumerate all the articles that 
have been written on such subjects as prehistoric 
effigies of fishes, their representation in Egyptian 
monuments, ancient Greek vase paintings, and the 
catacombs of Rome. 

In Classical Philology 13.1-13 Professor W. M. 
Lindsay writes on Bird-Names in Latin Glossaries. 
On pages 13-22 we have Notes on the Foregoing 
Article, by Professor Thompson (named above). 

C. K. 

THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 

The 136th meeting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia was held on Friday evening, February I, with 
32 members present. Professor W. B. McDaniel 
read a paper entitled Some Evil Eyes. No summary 
can do justice to this fine paper. Professor McDaniel 
held that the superstitions concerning the evil eye 
grew up from the fact that in the entire anatomy 
of man the eye must have been the part which im- 
pressed primitive observers as being in some way con- 
nected with the inner life or soul. Obvious differences 
in eyes, especially abnormalities, would be noted, 
and could readily be given credit for emanation of 
malign influences through the 'windows of the soul'. 
The paper was particularly concerned with the pre- 
sentation of a theory in explanation of the pupula 
duplex. An interesting exposition of the evidence, 
both classical and ophthalmological, led to the con- 
clusion that pupula duplex was to be interpreted 
literally and not of difference in coloration of the iris, 
and that an actual duplication of the pupil would 
naturally be inferred by the ancient observer, from 
cases of bridge coloboma of the iris, which does not 
impair vision, is often confined to one eye, and is 
hereditary to a notable degree. 

B. W. Mitchell, Secretary. 



A CORRECTION 

In these productive days enough time elapses be- 
tween the writing of an article and its appearance in 
print to admit of 'further reflection'. I now believe 
that Caesar (see The Classical Weekly, 11. 106-107) 
did not have the ceruchi in mind, nor yet the anquinae, 
but merely a vague idea (see the last two sentences of 
the third paragraph on page 107) of ropes qui antemnas 
ad malos destinabant, certainly not the halyards. 

John C. Rolfe. 

THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLAN- 
TIC STATES TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
MAY 3-4, 1918 

The Twelfth Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States will be held at the 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, on Friday and Saturday, 
May 3-4. 



